


AT LA GUARDIA AIRPORT, NEW YORK, JUNE GORMAN WATCHES 


STRATOLINER JOURNEY A TWIN-MOTORED TRANSPORT PLANE TAKE OFF. THEN SHE 


BOARDS A TWA STRATOLINER FOR CHICAGO. (SEE PAGES 8, 9, 40) 











PICK YOUR 
CANDIDATE 


ERE’S a chance to pick your favorite- 

for-President before Nov. 4! Anyone 

can join in— Republicans, Demo- 

crats, Democrats-for-Willkie, or Republi- 
cans-for-Roosevelt. 

The game is this: Scan the photograph 


+ or 




















at the left. Where's Willkie? You've got 
) to pick him out on the first attempt. 
Now look at the photograph below. 
Where’s Roosevelt? One try only. 
ne... a baa! Photos were taken in 1898 ( Roosevelt ) 
| ol aes > . and 1907 (Willkie). 
‘ 
. | ELWOOD HIGH SCHOOL football team, of Elwood, In- THE INITIALS G. S. can stand for a lot of things, from Girl 
| diana, had a player named Wendell Willkie, who then Scouts to Goodness Sakes. But to the stalwart young fel- 
didn’t realize that some day he would be President or lows in the photo below it stands for only one thing: 
come mighty close to it. Young Willkie played left end Groton School. It is an expensive and hard-to-get-into pri- 
and was a regular. In photo he is in second row. second vate school at Groton, Mass. Franklin D. Roosevelt played 
| from right. Willkie was graduated from Elwood High in football there: was graduated in 1898. He is in plain white 
| 1910. After college, he taught history, coached basketball sweater, sitting second from left, front. nies 
| FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT HIGH SCHOOL a : = 
is dedicated by Franklin D. Roosevelt at 


| Hyde Park, N. Y., the President’s home 
town. In speech he said children in Ameri- 
can schools will be “taught without censor- 


ship or restriction facts of current history.” 
Wide World 
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MR. WILLKIE has been on the go, with hardly a day’s rest, for the past 
six weeks. He has made about 150 speeches, long ones and short ones, in 
30 different states. Photo below shows him speaking to steel-workers at 
Homestead, Pa., two weeks before President Roosevelt visited there. 















* HEADLINE NEWS 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS 





THE PRESIDENT VISITS 
MILLS AND FACTORIES 


President Roosevelt made a trip last 
week through the Western Pennsylvania 
and Ohio industrial region to visit steel 
mills and factories making military sup- 
plies. 

Stephen Early, the President's press 
secretary, said that the trip was a “de- 
fense tour.” He said that it was not a 
political trip. By this he meant that the 
President would not “talk politics” 
about the presidential campaign. 


WILLKIE’S STATEMENT 


Mr. Willkie, Republican candidate 
for President, said just the opposite 
about the President's trip. 

“That is no military inspection trip,” 
Mr. Willkie declared. “It is a political 
trip paid for by the taxpayers of the 
United States.” 

Mr. Willkie said that the President 
does not know anything about steel 
mills. Therefore, he said, the President 
cannot help the nation by inspecting 
steel mills. 

“I call upon the American people to 
repudiate an Administration that goes 
through these shams, these poses, these 
oretenses,” Mr. Willkie said. 

[For an explanation of these words see 
Know THese Worps?” on page 12.] 


PRESIDENT SAYS “SPEED UP” 


At the famous steel city of Home- 
stead, Pa., President Roosevelt visited 
the mills of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Company. He saw armor plate being 
rolled. He drove past steel 
pieces with signs them. 
Among them were a 509,000-pound in- 
got of steel, a 113,000-pound plate of 
armor for the new battleship Alabama, 
a plate of side armor for the new battle- 
ship New Jersey, and a propeller shaft 
for the new cruiser Atlanta. 

From there the President drove in 
an open car to the Mesta Machine Com- 
pany, where he saw machinery being 
made for use in the construction of 
guns and armor plate. 

Then the President drove into the 
heart of Pittsburgh, and stopped to visit 
Terrace Village, a U. S. Government 
project to provide good houses for 
people of low income. 
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To the crowd gathered there, the 
President said: 

“I have come here today on a trip 
to educate myself, to learn about what 
is happening for national defense in 
this country, in this section, and at the 
same time to look over some of these 
projects [housing] that have a great 
deal to do with national defense.” 

President Roosevelt returned to his 
train and went on to Youngstown, Ohio, 
another steel city. There he saw the 
handling of ore, the pouring of the mol- 
ten metal and the rolling of the steel. 

The President made a brief stop at 
Akron, Ohio, the “rubber city,” and 
then went on to Columbus, the capi- 
tal. In his Akron speech the President 
told the crowd that he was asking the 
workmen engaged in making war de- 
fense materials to speed up. “The best 
way to avoid an attack is to be ready 
to meet one,” he said. “Speed up all 
you can,” he added. 


All FOR ONE, ONE FOR ALL 


The next day the President was in 
Dayton, Ohio, and it was Columbus 
Day. His speech there was the most 
important of all, because it was a salute 
to all the people of all the Americas. 

For this speech, the President had no 
audience present. He made the speech 
from a railroad dining car, which had 
been fitted up as a broadcasting studis. 

It was a complicated broadcast. In 
addition to being sent out over all the 
national networks, it was broadcast to 
the whole world by short wave, and 
translated into Spanish, French, Ger- 
man, Italian, and Portuguese. 

It was fitting that such a broadcast 
should be made on Columbus Day, the 
President said. For on this day South 
America and Central America, as well 
as North America, honor the discoverer 
of the New World. 

The President said that the first set- 
tlers came to the Western Hemisphere 
to live together in peace. Today in the 
Western Hemisphere, no one nation 
wants to conquer the others. All nations 
want to live side by side as neighbors. 

But the dictator nations of Europe 
and Asia want to conquer the world, 
the President said. To guard against the 
dictator nations, the American nations 
are building up their defenses. 
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Acme 


THE PRESIDENT, at Dayton, O., visits 
Wright Field to inspect the Army Air 
Corps station there. With the President 
is the World’s No. 1 Aviator — Orville 
Wright, who lives in Dayton. 


The United States is arming not only 
to defend itself, but also, in co-opera- 
tion with the other American republics, 
to defend the whole hemisphere. 

“Through the acquisition in recent 
months of ‘eight naval bases in ter- 
ritories of the British Empire, from 
Newfoundland to Guiana, we have in- 
creased the immediate effectiveness of 
the great navy we now have and of the 
greater navy we have under construc- 
tion. These bases were acquired by the 
United States; but not for the protec- 
tion of the United States alone. They 
were acquired for the protection of the 
whole Western Hemisphere. 

“We have welcomed the military mis- 
sions from neighboring republics and 
in turn our own military and naval ex- 
perts have been welcomed by them,” 
the President said. 

“We intend to ‘encourage this frank 
interchange of information and plans, 
because we shall be all for one and one 
for all.” 


VIVA LA DEMOCRACIA! 


The President wound up his speech 
with a ringing cry in Spanish “Viva la 
democracia!” (long live democracy) 
about which he said: . 

“I recall during my recent visit to 
three capital cities in South America the 
vast throngs which came to express by 
their cheers their friendship for the 
United States. I remember especially, 
that above all the cheers I heard one 
constant cry again and again, one shout 
above all others: “Viva la democracia!’ 
As I salute the people of all the nations 
in all the Western world I echo that 
greeting from our good neighbors of 
the Americas.” 
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LOTTERY IS NEXT STEP 
IN CONSCRIPTING ARMY 


Last Wednesday (Oct. 16) Uncle 
Sam took the first step in lining up our 
country’s first peace- -time conscription 
(drafted ) army. 

Oct. 16 was Registration Day, when 
every man between the ages of 21 and 
36 was required to fill out a registration 
card, giving his name, address, age, tele- 
phone number, employer, date and 
place of birth, citizenship, and the name 
of a person who will always know his 
address. 

The next step will be selection of 
some of these men for a year’s military 
training. This process of selection is 
called conscription, or the draft. 

Local draft boards for all districts 
have been appointed by the Governors 
or other state officials. Members of the 
draft boards are civilians, not army men. 

Each local draft board will shuffle the 
registration cards of the men in its dis- 
trict. Then it will number the cards, 
probably from | up to 4,000 or so. 


“ORDER NUMBERS” 


A national draft lottery will be held 
in Washington, D. C., within the next 
two weeks. Numbers will be placed in a 
goldfish bowl. A government official, 
blinfolded, will draw numbers from the 
bowl. These numbers, called “order 
numbers,” will determine which men 
are first in line for training. 

For instance, suppose the government 
official first draws out number 702. In 
every one of the local draft districts, 
some man has been given number 702. 
He will have the first “order number” 
in his district. 

Suppose that the government official 
then draws number 65. Every man with 
the number 65 will have the 
“order number” in his district. 


second 


QUESTIONNAIRES TO MEN 


After the draft lottery in Washington, 
each local draft board will send ques- 
tionnaires to the men in its district. The 


men with the first “order numbers” will 
receive the questionnaires first. 
The questionnaires will ask about 


each man’s type of work, dependents, 
physical condition, and many other 
matters. 

When the questionnaires are re- 
turned, each local draft board will study 
the answers of its men. Then each man 
will be placed in one of four classes: 

Class 1. 
ately. This includes men who have no 
dependents, are physically fit, and work 
at jobs which are not considered so im- 
portant in the defense program. 

Class 2. Deferred (postponed) be- 
cause job is important. 

Class 3. Deferred 


of de- 


because 
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SEVEN VARIETIES OF VOTERS 
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Carl Rose in Collier 


Who YOU Votin’ For? 





Nearly every person in the U, S. 
above the age of three is aware that 
a President will be elected Nov. 5. 
And nearly everybody knows that 
the new President will be either 
Roosevelt or Willkie. (We place 
Roosevelt’s name first, because he is 
our present President.) 

In our job of editing a magazine, 
we run up against a lot of yeople. 
They represent all points of view, 
from rabid Willkieites to wild-eyed 
Rooseveltians. (Here we place Will- 
kie first, to even things up.) 

Recently we have kept track of 
the things people have told us about 

(1) why they are for Roosevelt and 
soit Willkie; or (2) why they are 
for Willkie and against Roosevelt. 

Our survey showed that there are 
about seven different varieties of vot- 
ers or future voters. Here they are. 
Which variety are you? 

1. People who believe that Roose- 
velt, if elected, will lead our country 
to one or more of these three condi- 
tions: (a) bankruptcy, by spending 


*s 


te te te te x t* Which are you? * 


more money than the government 
raises by taxes; (b) war, by his will- 
ingness to help Britain at the ex- 
pense of Germany and Italy; (c) so- 
cialism, which means that the gov- 
ernment would own all the factories, 
sources of fuel, etc. 


2. People who believe that Will- 
kie is not experienced enough in the 
affairs of government to lead us in 
war times like these. These people 
also believe that many of the gains 
made by labor and people of low 
income under the New Deal of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt will not be safe under 
a Republican government. These 
people are for Roosevelt. 


3. People who say “No third term 
tor any: President, no matter who he 
is.” These people believe that a third 
term will be bad for our democracy, 
and will lead to dictatorship of some 
kind. A third term for a President 
would keep his party in power 12 
years, too long for one group to be 
in control in a democracy. These 
people are for Willkie. 

4. People who believe that Will- 
kie and Roosevelt both are capable 
leaders, but who are “tired of seeing 
the same man as President.” They 
want a change. They are curious to 
see what Willkie would do as Presi- 
dent. They are for him. 


.5. People who are not worried 
about Roosevelt’s becoming a dic- 
tator. They approve of most of his 
New Deal accomplishments. They 
like his way of dealing with the “ag- 
gressor nations” of Germany, Italy, 
and Japan.. They like his “Good 
Neighbor” policy with Latin Amer- 
ica. They want him for a third term. 

6. People who say that Roosevelt 
stirs up “class hatred.” They say he 
favors the wage-earning worker 
against businessmen who own and 
manage factories and business com- 
panies. They say Roosevelt stirs up 
bitterness between these two groups. 
They believe Willkie would not do 
this. They are for him. 

7. People who have not yet made 
up their minds. They. are waiting to 
hear more of Willkie’s speeches, be- 
fore deciding how to vote. 
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ministers of re- 
igion; college students; men not phys- 
ically fit; government officials; and con- 
scientious objectors. 


pendents (children, wife or parents who we for citizenship; 
depend on him for support). 

Class 4. Deferred for other reasons. 
This includes aliens who have not ap- 
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TOM MIX’‘S LAST RIDE; 
LED LIFE OF ADVENTURE 


Tom Mix, cowboy idol of the movies 
from 1920 to 1930, was killed in an 
automobile accident on Oct. 11. 

He was alone, driving his car from 
rucson to Florence, in Arizona, when 
his car overturned at a detour. Pinned 

inder the car, Tom Mix was dead when 

help came. 

fom Mix was 60 years old. His fa- 

sus horse, Tony, is still living; he is 
{) : 

Before making a success in the mov 
ies, Tom Mix led a varied career. He 

is a real cowboy. He was in the army 

irtillery, and saw service in Cuba, Phil- 
ppines, and China. He was wounded in 
service in China. He broke horses for 

.e British to use in the Boer War. He 
served with the British army in Africa 
during that war. 

Also, Tom Mix was a sheriff in Kan- 

and Oklahoma. He was a U. S. 
marshal. After this, he was a Texas 
Ranger for three Single-handed. 
he captured the Shonta Brothers, notor 
ious outlaws. 

His motion-picture work began when 
e was picked out to play a part in an 
educational picture showing what hap- 
nened to a steak between the steer and 
the table. Later a motion-picture scout 
made him an offer, but he refused it 


sds 


years. 


‘cause he thought the man _ was 
jlumb crazy” to promise him $100 a 
eek 


International 


TOM MIX & TONY, a photograph taken 
in 1925, when the cowboy movie star was 
at the height of his fame in silent films. 
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In 1906 he became livestock foreman 
of the 101 Ranch in Bliss, Okla. 

After his appearance in the picture 
showing the story of beef Tom Mix 
went to Mexico as a cowboy barn- 
stormer, giving exhibitigns of trick rid- 
ing and then passing the hat. He was 


unwilling to believe there was any truth | 


in the $100 a week offer, but when a 
second similar offer came to him he 
took it, getting his fare paid to Chi- 
cago. 

In accidents during the taking of 
pictures, Tom Mix suffered a fractured 
skull, a broken leg, crushed ribs, 
cracked shoulder blades. His eye had 
been burned by powder, his ear torn in 
another explosion, and in a third blast 
a hole was blown in his cheek. Once 
fourteen buckshot were taken from his 
back. 


SCHOLASTIC’S BIRTHDAY 


Scholastic, the American High School 
Weekly—big brother to Junior Scholas- 
tic—will be "20 years old on Oct. 20. 

Scholastic is the classroom magazine 
used in senior high schools throughout 
our country. 

The first issue came out Oct. 20, 
1920. The man whose idea it was, and 
who did most of the work, held the 
helm as editor and publisher through 
the 20 years. He is Maurice R. Robin- 
son, then a young lieutenant just out 
of the army. Today Mr. Robinson heads 
three Scholastic publications—Scholas- 
tic, Junior Scholastic and Scholastic 
Coach (a monthly magazine for coaches 
of football, basketball, track and field, 
swimming ‘and other school sports). 

Junior Scholastic, youngest member 
of the family, is glad of this oppor- 
tunity to say “Happy Birthday” to 
Scholastic. 


HATS FROM MILK 


The next time a cow eats your hat, 
don’t scold her. She will give the milk 
to make a new one. 

Hats made partly from milk!—that 
is the latest wonder of science. 

The felt in fine hats has been made 
mostly from the fur of French, Polish 
and British rabbits. Since the war be- 
gan, the supply of rabbit fur from these 
countries has fallen off. Fur from 
American, Australian and New Zealand 
rabbits is not so good. 

Scientists of the Hat Corporation of 
America began searching for a new ma- 
terial to mix with the rabbit fur, and 
thus make the supply go farther. They 
tried silk, cotton, wool, spun glass and 
several kinds of rayon, without success. 

Finally they tried a fiber made from 
cow's milk. It was satisfactory. They 
named the new fiber “R-53,” because 
it was the 53d material they had tried. 
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1. Daily News 


SCHOLASTIC and Junior Scholastic of- 
fices are on the 24th floor of the News 
Building, 42d Street, New York City. The 
building, one of New York's most beauti- 
ful, was designed by the noted architect, 
Raymond Hood. The structure at bottom 
is an “El” (elevated railroad) station. 





AMERICANS IN ORIENT 
ARE WARNED TO LEAVE 


U. S. citizens in China and Japan 
have been advised to pack up and 
come home. There are about 16,500 
U. S. citizens in Japan and China. 

Secretary of State Hull issued the 
warning. He said that two of our Jarg- 
est passenger liners, the Washington 
and the Manhattan, will sail to Japan 
to help in the evacuation. 

Reason for the warning: Relations be- 
tween the U. S. and Japan have been 
going from bad to worse. (See page 
3, last week’s Junior Scholastic). Our 
Government wants to take no chances 
on the safety of U. S. citizens, in case 
war breaks out between the U. S. and 
Japan. 

Many people say that Secretary Hull 
issued the warning to call Japan’s bluff. 
Japan has demanded a free hand to 
conquer and rule Eastern Asia. 

Secretary Hull's warning gave the 
Japanese something to think about. 

Another setback for Japan came last 
week when Great Britain decided to 
re-open the Burma Road so that military 
supplies can be sent from British-owned 
Burma to the Chinese army. 
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COFFEE PICKER eek an big plantation in Colombia to you: General Electric, Westinghouse, Ford, Plymouth 


(above). The ripe fruit is known as the coffee cherry, 
because of its deep red color. The bean, familiar to 
us, is inside the cherry. It is removed after curing. 


products Latin American use. 

If we want to sell our manufac- 
tured goods to Latin Americans, we 
must buy some of the things they 
have to sell. Every country in the 
world raises or makes something 
which its neighbors don't have. 
Foreign trade is simply the process 
by which these products are ex- 
changed, so that every nation gets 
what it needs. We don’t raise ba- 
nanas in the United States. But we 
make fine automobiles. Bananas 
grow everywhere in the tropical 
parts of Latin America. So they send 
us bananas and we send them cars. 

This inter-American trade is one 
of the most important bonds which 
bind the Americas. For if you sell 
things to a stranger, and buy things 
from him in return, and if you are 
both satisfied with the bargain, 
you're likely to soon cease to be 
strangers. 

Of course you can only exchange 
things if each of you has something 
the other needs. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that we raised bananas. There 
would be no point in exchanging 
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COFFEE 


The Story of Dnter - American Tea Q 


HEN you sit down to breakfast tomorrow morning, try 
W. little geography as an appetizer 

It may not help your digestion, but it will be good 
tor your Pan Americanism. 

Some members of your family may drink coffee or cocoa, 
Che coffee probably came from Brazil. T° e cocoa may have 
been grown on a_plantation in E cuador. 

The sugar for your cereal may have come from Cuba or 
Puerto Rico. Twe nty- four percent of the sugar we use comes 
from Cuba; twelve percent from Puerto Rico. The supply we 
receive from them is limited by U. S. law, because sugar is 


r American Cai ¢ 






in Colorado, Idaho, 


lics. 


RCA-Victor, 







North American bananas for Latin 
American ones. 

There are some things which are 
produced in both Latin America and 
the United States. Oil, wheat, meat, 
and cotton are some. Things like 
these are a problem in inter-Ameri- 
can trade. We will have more to say 
about these “problem goods” next 
week. Just now we'll confine our- 
selves to the things which we can 
exchange. 

The United States is a strong in- 
dustrial country. Everything from 
pins to pianos is made in our fac- 
tories. Latin Americans are begin- 
ning to build some factories, but 
mostly they make their livings by 
growing things in their fields and 
digging minerals from the earth. 
Generally speaking, what we ex- 
change are manufactured goods from 
the United States for raw materials 
— mostly tropical foodstuffs and min- 


SAFETY RAZORS and tooth paste made in 
the U. S. A. are among the thousands of 
articles advertised in South American news- 
papers. Cut at right shows “ads” in Spanish. 


Chevrolet, Buick, Royal, 


ilso grown in the United St ites — cane sugar in Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama, and Florida; sugar beets mainly 
California, Nebraska, and Michigan. 

A favorite and nourishing breakfast fruit is the banana. Most 
+ the bananas we eat are grown in Central American repub 


You may never have met one of your Latin American neigh- 
bors, but you get some of your bre akfast from them every day. 
And what do they get from you, from us? A glance through 
the pages of any Latin American new spaper will give you an 
answer to this question. Every day in every Latin American 
newspaper, the advertisements contain names that are familiar 


Smith-Corona, 


Underwood. L. C. 


Gillette Razor, Eastman Kodak, National Cash 
Register, Big Ben — just to mention a few of the Made-in-the- 





erals — from Latin American nations. 

Just to give you an idea, here are 
the particular articles which make 
up most inter-American business. 
Our most important imports from 
Latin America are: Coffee, sugar, ba- 
nanas, linseed, nitrates, cocoa, hides 
and skins, wool, copper, petroleum. 
Coffee and sugar alone make up al- 
most one-half of this. 


YA NO HAGO EXPERIMENTOS 
CON MI CARA... ADOPTE 


GILLETTE AZUL 
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In return, we send them automo- 
iles, industrial machinery, electrical 
juipment, agricultural machinery 
ind implements, office appliances, 
tton and rayon goods. Automobiles 
ue the most important single item 
\lmost fourteen percent of our ex- 
ports to Latii. America is made up 
1 automobiles. 

Latin America and the United 
States have been exchanging things 
| this way for many years. In co- 
lonial times, most of our Latin Amer- 
ican business was done with the 
West Indies. Ships were small in 
those days, and South America was 
. long way off. Anyway, the Span- 
ids didn’t like to have their col- 
mies trade with other countries. 
Then the Latin Americans won 
their independence from Spain. Our 
iamous American clipper ships be- 
ran venturing further and further 
trom their home ports. By 1850, we 
vere doing business with Venezuela, 
brazil, and Colombia, as well as with 
Cuba and Puerto Rico. 


CIVIL WAR IN JU. S. 

Then our Civil War interfered 
ith this trade. We had no time to 
think about trade with Latin Amer- 

i, and no ships to spare for it. 

\fter the Civil War, we were so 
uisy developing our own West that 
we continued to neglect Latin Amer- 
ca. There were all kinds of revolu- 
tions and political upheavals going 
m there. This kept the Latin Ameri 
ins’ minds off business. 

After 1880, however, Latin Ame: 
ica settled down. They began t 
‘row and to mine more than the 
ever had before. Between 1870 and 
589, the foreign trade of Latin 
\{merica increased 90%. 

Europe still got the lion’s share of 
Latin American trade. But we were 
beginning to pick up some. 

The war of 1914-1918 brought a 
big boom in inter-American trade. 
English, French and Italian ships 
stopped coming to Latin American 
ports. Trade with Germany was cu 
off altogether. Latin Americans 
turned to the United States as a 
market for their raw. materials and a 
source of supply for manufactured 
goods. We lost some of this trade 
when peace came. But much we kept. 
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MODERNOS, para 
el comerciante MODERNO 
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ADVERTISEMENTS ot ronan 
U. S.-made automo- 
biles are common in 
Latin American news- 
papers. Cut here shows 
“ads” of Ford and 
Plymouth; also “ads” 
of Frigidaire, Big Ben, 
and RCA Victor. 


Since 1918 we have bought each 
vear about one-third of Latin Amer- 
ica’s exports. (During the war of 

In 1939 our trade with Latin 
America jumped 14.6%. In that year 
we bought $517,684,000 worth from 
them, and sold them $549,235,000 
worth. 

You remember that we said there 
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are certain things which are pro- 
duced in both Latin America and the 
United States. We both used to sell 
many of these things in Europe. We 
can’t do that any more. But neither 
can we exchange them with each 
other. 

Next week we're going to discuss 
this problem. 


FPG photo by Vagabond 


SUGAR CANE veing loaded on bullock carts in Nica- 
ragua. The cane is cut by hand, the natives using a long 
curved knife called a machete. Oxen are widely used. 
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TWA‘s STRATO- 
LINER flies a daily 
schedule between 
New York and Los 
Angeles, with 
stops at Chicago, 
Kansas City, and 
Albuquerque. 
Photo at left 
shows the big 4- 
engine plane be- 
ing towed by a 
small tractor at 


LaGuardia Field. 


WE TARE 


UNE was happy. She 
was going to visit her 
aunt in Chicago. And she 
was going to make the 
trip in the new Stratoliner 
—the newest wonder of modern 


TOWED TO THE WARM-UP LINE, 
the Stratoliner’s motors are started. On 
signal fro mthe mechanic, the motors are 
started, one after another until all four 
are roaring. Warm-up takes 15 minutes. 


* travel. 
Yd had > . r ‘ . . . 
al "wy, The Stratoliner flies higher than 
ne NN ~ any other passenger plane — twice 


as high, and even higher. It is a 
plane designed to fly “over the 
weather,” at heights three miles and 
more above the earth. At these 
heights, the weather is almost always 
good. It is cold, but rarely stormy. 
The temperature doesn't matter. In- 
side the plane, the air is warmed and 
supercharged. The supercharging 
gives passengers the same amount of 
oxygen to breathe as they would 
breathe on earth. 

June reached LaGuardia Airport 
at exactly half-past ten in the morn- 
ing. The Stratoliner would not take 
off until five minutes after twelve. 
But June thought that if she arrived 
early enough she might have a 
chance to see some of the interesting 
things that were going on at the air- 
port. 

June went to the TWA receiving 
desk in the large circular waiting 
room at the airport. She had bought 
her ticket in advance. The clerk 
checked it against the names in his 
big book. Then he smiled and said, 





AFTER THE WARM-UP, the plane is 
towed to its place on the field. A Texaco 
tank trunk drives up and feeds gasoline 
into the plane’s six tanks—three in each 


All photos by Owen Reed 
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wing. Total capacity is 1,700 gallons. 
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AIR CONDITIONING TRUCK comes 
alongside and pumps air into the cabin 
at a temperature of 72 degrees. This tem 
porarily makes the cabin comfortable for 
passengers. When the plane reaches 
altitude of 8,000 feet, its own super. 
charger warms and compresses the air 
for the passengers’ comfort and safety 


4 
A TRIP ON 


“Well, Miss June, our passengers 
aren't allowed to have luggage 
weighing more than forthy pounds. 
But I guess your bag is on the sate 
side. % 

The clerk gave June the part ol 
her ticket that would be collected 
on the plane. And he gave her the 
stub of her luggage check so that 
she could claim hei bag when the 
plane reached Chicago. He said po 
litely, “Would you like to have ou 
own special limousine take you from 
the airport to downtown Chicago?’ 


“Oh no thank you,” June said. “My 
aunt is going to meet me at the air 
port in her car. 


The friendly clerk said, “That will 
be nice. But what are you going to 
do now until the Stratoliner leaves? 
You have quite a bit of time to 
spare.” 

June hopped up and down on one 
foot in excitement. She was just 
going to ask the clerk if she couldn't 
walk around the airport, when a tall 
man came up to the desk. 

The tall man talked with the clerk 
for a few minutes. June thought that 
she had been forgotten. 

You can imagine how surprised 
she was when the clerk said: “Miss 
June, this is Mr. Bill. He is our press 
representative, and because you have 
so .nuch time to spare he’s going to 
take you around and show you what 
really goes on at a big airport.” 

June's blue eyes opened wide and 
she looked at the desk clerk as 
though he were a magician. She said, 
“Thank you!” 


[Turn to next page] 
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JUNE KEEPS AN EYE on her bag, as the lug 
gage is put into the plane through a door unde: 
its nose. Baggage is wheeled up on little trucks 
Each passenger is limited to 40 lbs. of Fagg 


JUNE MEETS one of 
the hostesses before 
going aboard. The 
Stratoliner carries two 
hostesses. They serve 
meals to the  pas- 
sengers and can be 
summoned for other 
services by a call bell 
All airlines hostesses 
are registered nurses. 
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She walked with Mr. Bill through 
a gate with a sign over it that said, 
“Gates to All Planes.” She found her- 
self out on the great flying field 
where there was so much going on 
that she didn’t know where to look 
first. Everywhere there were people 


in blue uniforms and grey uniforms 
and white uniforms and maroon uni- 
forms. They were the attendants, 
porters, mechanics, hostesses, pilots 
and other flight officers who populate 
the world’s busiest airport. 

As June caught herself staring at 
a pretty hostess talking to an officer, 
there came a thundering roar which 
made her jump. She looked upward, 
half expecting to see a sky full of 
planes. Then she realized that the 
noise came from the ground. Off to 
the right there was a long row of 
planes. Three of them had started 
warming up at the same time. Back- 
fire of the early varmup has the 
sound of cannonading. By the noise, 
June thought that surely all ten or 
twelve planes in the line had their 
motors going. 

Over the noise she shouted: “Are 
all those planes going to take off at 
oncer 

“No, replied Mr. Bill. “They will 
presently take off, but just now they 
That’s called the 
warm-up line, where you see them. 
About an hour before a plane is 
scheduled to depart, its motors are 
run for about fifteen minutes. This 
warms them up and gives the me- 
chanics a chance to make any final 
adjustments on the motor. Before 


are warming up 
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INSIDE LOOKING 
OUT. In the excite- 
ment of waiting for 
the take-off, June 
holds on to her seat 
which is soft and 
comfortable. Later 
on and higher up she 
will lean back and 
relax to enjoy the 
heavenly view. 


ALL PASSENGERS 
ABOARD. All doors 
securely locked. The 
signal is given to start 
the motors. With a 
sputtering and a 
back - firing, they 
thunder into action. 
The pilot receives sig- 
nal to taxi to runway. 


FLIGHT’S END. Four 
hours and ten min- 
utes after the take- 
off from LaGuardia 
Airport, June steps 
out of the plane at 
Chicago Municipal 
Airport. She’s glad to 
see her aunt, but she 
wishes she lived in 
Los Angeles! 





they join the warm-up line, the 
planes are serviced in the hangar. 
There's one now being hauled out 
of the hangar to join the warm-up 
line.” 

Sure enough, a small red tractor 
was tugging a plane out of one of 
the hangars. 

June said, “It looks just like a lady 
bug trying to pull a—a _hippopot- 
amus.” She didn’t want to hurt her 
new friend’s feelings, so she added 
quickly, “Of course an airplane is 
much prettier than a hippopotamus. 
Its more like a whale with red 
stripes on its tail.” 

Mr. Bill 


laughed, and June 


laughed too. He seemed so jolly that 
she asked him another question. “You 
said, ‘the planes are serviced.’ What 
does that mean?” 

“T'll show you,” he replied, at the 
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same time leading June into one of 
the hangars on the edge of the field. 

Mr. Bill explained. “These men 
are the mechanics. Every time a 
plane comes back from a flight they 
go over it carefully to see if anything 
needs to be fixed.” 

June left the hangar with Mr. Bill. 
A plane larger than she had ever 
seen or imagined, with four engines, 
was being towed along by one of the 
small red tractors. 


“Is that it?” she cried. “Is that my 


Stratoliner?” 

Mr. Bill nodded. “That's it all 
right.” 

Now the Stratoliner became the 
center of a busy scene. 


A truck, snow white. 
and the driver stepped out and be- 
gan to unload mysterious packages. 
The truck was labeled “TWA Cater- 
ing Service,” and brought food. 

Then another truck came up, and 
a big hose was led through the door 
into the plane. The truck had “Air 
Conditioner for Skyliners” lettered 
on it. } 

“That air-conditions the plane sO 
thac it will be comfortable immedi- 
ately,” Mr. Bill explained. “It’s just 
temporary air-conditioning. After the 
plane has reached 8,000 feet, its own 
supercharger will condition the air.” 

“Do you think I could understand 
how the supercharging worked?” 

“Why not?” Mr. Bill raised his 
voice in a surprised tone. “Super- 
charging is done by a machine, in- 
side the plane. This machine receives 
the air from outside — as the plane 
flies along — through two holes in the 
wings. The machine pumps this air 
under pressure into the cabin. This 
pressure-air (compressed air) makes 
the air inside the plane comfortable 

breathe. At heights three miles 
and above, the atmosphere (air) 
does not provide enough oxygen.” 

“Thank you for explaining it,” said 
June. 

She was now eager to board the 
plane. “May I get on now?” 

“No, not yet. First you must give 
your name to the loading agent in- 
side the gate.” 

June ran inside. She gave her name 
to the loading agent. She listened 
for a moment to a loud-speaker an- 
nouncing the plane schedules. Then 
she joined Mr. Bill again. 

The crew are just arriving,” he 
said. He named them as they neared 
the plane. “Those two young ladies 
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drew up 
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in white unitorms are the hostesses. 
And the three men in blue are the 
Captain, the First Officer, and the 
Flight Engineer.” He smiled as one 
of the hostesses stopped to talk to 
him. 

Mr. Bill said: “This is Miss June. 
She’s going with you today. 

The hostess smiled at June and 
said in a triendy voice, “Hello, June. 
I'm sure you will enjoy the trip. 

June was sure, too. She turned to 
Mr. Bill and thanked him for being 
so kind. Then she mounted the steps 
and entered the Stratoliner. 

The hostess took her exploring in 
the plane. June opened her eyes wide 
when the hostess said: “This is the 
Charm Room.” 

It was a small room lined with 
mirrors. It had two beautiful dress- 
ing tables and a shiny washbasin 
with hot and cold water. 

Then the hostess showed June the 
galley where food is prepared. And 
she remembered that in the excite- 
ment of the morning she hadn't 
eaten much breakfast. 

“We serve a seven-course dinner,” 
the hostess said. “It’s chicken today.” 

June said, “Oh!” 

“But you'll be hungry long before 
that so whenever you're ready just 
ring for me and rl bring vou a nice 
lunch.” 

Now the other passengers were en- 


n of the copyright owners, 


NOSE HIGH IN THE AIR, the Stratoliner toni Itke « a sel eagle, awaiting the 
impulse to take off again. TWA has 3 Stratoliners in service at the present time. 


tering the Stratoliner. Soon every 
seat was taken. June counted thirty- 
three passengers including herself. 

Outside a man in uniform raised 
his arm as though in salute, and 
made a little whirling motion with 
his hand. This was the signal to the 
pilot to start the first motor. Then 
another started, and a few seconds 
later the third, and finally the fourth. 

June’s heart beat fast, and she 
felt the heart of the plane beating in 
answer. The hoste ‘ss came and stood 
beside her, * ‘We're taxiing down the 
runway now,’ she said. “In a min- 
ute we'll be off. Here, take this stick 
of chewing gum, and if you feel as 
though something is pressing hard 
against your ears, just chew with all 
your might.” 

June took the gum hardly knowing 
what she did. The great Thunder- 
bird picked up speed down the run- 
way. June peered out the window at 
the flying ground. She couldn't feel 
the plane actually leaving, but she 
noticed by the ground that the 
ascent had begun. Gradually it 
climbed. 

This is wonderful, said June, half 
to herself. But the man in the seat 
ahead turned, and smiling, said: “In- 
deed it is!” 

une returned the smile, and re- 
marked: “I feel supercharged al- 
ready!” 
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Here’s 
one war that’s 


really humane 





























































HIS war knows no truce—no armi- 
bendy It is the war against man’s 
deadliest enemies— GERMS. 

Among the good soldiers in this fight 
for human life are the bacteriologists 
of the Lehn & Fink laboratories. 

These men spend their lives working 
with such dangerous germs as those of 
typhoid, cholera, leprosy, pneumonia— 
and the commoner species of bacteria 
that are a potential threat to all of us. 


Millions of these germ “‘guinea pigs”’ 
are propagated in order to test the 
potency of “‘Lysol’’—to make sure that 
its germ killing efficiency will not fail 
when you need its protection in your 
home. There is nothing unusual about 
this. It is just another example of the 
vigilant care that safeguards the in- 
tegrity of every bottle of “‘Lysol’’. 

Visit the Lehn & Fink plant in Bloom- 
field, New Jersey, and see for yourself the 
infinite pains taken to make sure that when 
you purchase ‘‘Lysol’”’ you are getting the 
finest disinfectant for your money. You 
pay nothing extra for this protection. 

Write to Lehn & Fink Products Corp., 
Dept. S.-410, Bloomfield, N. J., for free book 
on household and personal uses of “Lysol” 





Disinfectant 


ane o4 mat OFF 


Ceprright 1940 by Lebo & Fink Prodaects Corp. 
Made by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Makers of Pebeco Tooth Paste 
Pebeco Tooth Powder 





Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 


PUPIL ADVISORY BOARD for this 
week's issue of Junior Scholastic is the 
group shown above, representing the 
7th, 8th and 9th grades of Atlantic 
City Junior High School, from Ameri- 
ca’s famous seashore resort city on the 
New Jersey coast. 






Phote by Fred Hess & Son, Atlantic City 


The members of the Board are: Ada 
Belle Bailinger, Florence Bienstock, Lu- 
cille Bloom, Maurice Crane, and Her- 
bert Schlosser of the 9th Grade; Doris 
Kauffman, Anna Posch, Betty Saseen, 
and Dorothy Scott — of the 8th Grade; 
Bertha Doughty, Charles Flack, and 
Kory Simpson — of the 7th Grade. 








KNOW THESE WORDS ? 


Check Your Vocabulary 

These words «ppear in this issue ot 
Junior Scholastic. Here’s a chance for 
you to brush up vn their meanings and 
pronunciations. The accented syllable 
is capitalized 

arduous (ARD-yoo-us), page 14, 
third column. Hard and tiring to do; re 
quiring great effort. From the Latin 
word arduus, meaning “high,” “steep,” 
“hard to climb.” 

catering service, page 11, first column. 
Food supply service. To cater (KAY 
tur) is to provide a supply of food. It 
comes from an old English word mean 
ing “buyer.” 

portable (PORT-uh-b1), page 15, 
second column. Light enough to a car- 
ried. From the Latin portare, “carry.” 
(REF-yoo-jee), page 14, 
third column. A person who has to flee 
from his own country or community for 
safety. From a French word of the same 
meaning. 


refugee 


upheaval (up-HEE-vul), page 7, first 
column. The heaving or throwing up of 
the earth’s surface, as in an earthquake 
or a voleano. Hence, any great dis- 
turbance or commotion that upsets the 
usual order of things. A political up- 
heaval is the overthrowing of a govern 
ment, or political party. 

compromise (KOM-pro-mize), page 
15, first column. An agreement be- 
tween two people in which each gives 
up part of what he has been claiming. 
From a Latin word meaning “mutual 
promise.” 

repudiate (ree-PYOO-dee-ate), page 
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3, first column. To cast off, renounce, 
or reject with great emphasis. 

sham, pose, and pretense, although 
they have different shades of meaning, 
all suggest the idea of “putting up a 
false front,” pretending to be different 
or better than you really are (page 3, 
first column). 








hel 
“This Is Cute’ 










Lass -and and Kings 


Artistic pins, rings and emblems for 


gree classes and clubs. Attractive prices 30c 
noe up. Finest quality, gold plated, silver, 
ca? etc. Over 300 designs 


Dest.>, METAL ARTS CO., loc, Rochester, M. Y. 


NO PREMIUMS 


But the extra value in our approvals will please 
you. References appreciated. La Jolla Stamp Co., 
Box 333], La Jolla, Calif. 


CHEMICALS 


FREE chemistry catalogue. Supplies at 5e. Equip complete 
saboratory. Kemkit Scientific Corporation, 397 8 Bridge 














Street. Brooklyn N.Y 
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IMPROVE YOUR READING 








Exercise 6 
Reading to Remember 


Reading to remember is a special 
skill, to be used whenever you need 
to obtain and retain specific infor- 
mation. 

The technique which has proved 
to work best is the following: 


1. Read the article through from 
start to finish — 

a. Read at 
speed. 

b. Try to get the general trend of 
the author. 

c. Pay attention to the central or 
main points only. 

d. Do not try to single out details. 

e. Make an outline of the whole 
article. 

2. Read the article through again. 
This time — 

a. Look for specific points of in- 
terest to you. 

b. Skim the article to find thése 
points. 

c. Fill in your outline with notes 
on the specific points of interest. 
Note each fact in the place in 
the outline in which it belongs. 

d. Read very quickly when skim- 
ming, but slowly and carefully 
when noting the sections of spe- 
cific interest. 


your usual rate of 


Try an exercise on Reading to Re- 
member. Turn to page 6. This week’s 
theme article is packed full of inter- 
esting information. Find and remember 
the details of products exchanged in 
trade between the United States and 
Latin America. 

1. Check the statement which comes 
closest to being the main point of the 
Theme Article. 

—— a. Geography may not help your 
digestion, but it will be good for 
your Pan-Americanism. 

b. Foreign trade is the process by 
which products are exchanged, so 
that every nation gets what it 
needs. 

c. Generally speaking, what we 
exchange are manufactured goods 
from the United States for raw 
materials — mostly tropical food- 


stuffs and minerals — from Latin 
America. 
2. Write the names of five United 


States products which are frequently 
advertised in Latin American news- 


papers. 
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3. In the column on the left, write 
the letter corresponding to the country 
from which ak roduct listed in the 
column on the right comes. 


_1. coffee 


a. United States 
__2. cocoa b. Costa Rica 
__3. automobiles c. Cuba 
—4. beet sugar d. Brazil 
__5. bananas e. Ecuador 
4. Check the two products which to- 


By Saul B. Sells, Ph. D. 


Fe GL. 


gether make up almost half of our im- 
ports from Latin America. 


cocoa __linseed 
__hides __coffee 
—petroleum __nitrates 
sugar __ bananas 


5. Check the five products which are 
produced both in the United States and 
Latin America. 


__ automobiles —office appliances 
—sugar —_meat 

—rayon goods —cotton 

me nitrates 

__wheat __bananas 


Answers on Page 16 
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Read These Rules Carefully 


i Anyone under the age of twenty-ene may 
compete. 


2. Study the scene above and list on a sheet 

of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State each 
carefully and clearly. With your list submit a slo- 
gan, totaling 15 words or less, on Planters Peanuts. 


3. Each contestant may submit more than one 

entry. Send empty Planters Peanut bag or 
wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with 
each entry, ot send a hand-drawn facsimile of the 
label on the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On top 
of page write your name, age, home address, city 
and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture 
securely to your entry. 


4. Mail entgies to Planters Contest Editor, 

24th Floor, 220 East 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y., to arrive by midnight, January 6, 1941. 
No entries accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
correct lists of 10 mistakes in the picture, 

and whose slogans are considered most accurate 

and suitable for advertising and publicity use. 


Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be 
announced in Scholastic and Junior Scholastic, 
February 3, 1941 issues. In the event of a tie for 
any prize offered, a prize identical with that tied 
for will be awarded each tving contestant. 
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Test yourself. If you check or fill in the right 
NEWS VIZ answers, you will have a total score of 100. How 
close can you come? Answers appear on page 16. 
1. VIVA LA DEMOCRACIA (page 3). Put a check mark in 


front of the right definition of the following. Score 20 points. 


The Spanish phrase “Viva la democracia” means: 
—— Down with democracy. 

—— Down with the Democrats. 

—— Long live democracy. 

—— Long live the Democrats. 

—— Save the world for democracy. 


2. A BIT OF INDUSTRIAL GEOGRAPHY (page 3). Check the 
right endings to each of the following two statements. Score 
20 points each. Total 40. 
Homestead, Pa., and Youngstown, O., are best known as: (a) 
rubber cities; (b) steel cities; (c) Great Lakes ports; (d) flour- 
milling cities; (e) smoky cities. 





Akron, O., is famous for its (a) steel industry; (b) zoo; (c) 
World’s Championship baseball team; (d) toy balloon factories; 
(e) rubber industry. 


3. WORLD’S NO. 1 AVIATOR (page 3). Junior Scholastic’s 


caption writer calls a certain man “the World’s No. 1 Aviator.” 
Who is meant? Check one. Score 20 points. 


Charles Lindbergh Howard Hughes 
Eddie Rickenbacker Orville-Wright 
Al Williams Glenn Martin 


a 


4. ALMOST SUPERMAN! (page 4). What man, who recently 
died, was all these things? Score 20 points. (U. S. marshal, 
U. S. soldier, British soldier, Texas Ranger, cowboy, sheriff, 
circus performer, movie hero, ranch foreman). His name 
is ————_—_— My total score 
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FRE ] BASEBALL PICTURES 
FOR YOUR ROOM! 


Here are real he-man pictures to have that goes on in the sport each week! 
on the walls of your room at home, or Read it and you'll be the baseball expert 
for your clubroom or camp! There’s a_ in your crowd! 





swell action likeness of Bob Feller; a 
close-up of Joe DiMaggio; and complete MAIL COUPON TODAY 
wage en y bar gee yng Snore A five-week subscription to The Sport- 
-Ees eas oO c . T 2 2 

« ! . » 2 - } 1S : S lv f —_ 
League runnet -up, the St. Louis Cards. ing New soe only Say come and 


Tt te eked ao latin anal for iiamaie with it you get the five baseball pictures 
are sepia p Ss, 1 
Age heh nage sear t, “sama 1 &- for your room as a FREE GIFT! Bet- 


3 Feller’s z did 51% . : i i 
gt 2 é — are ty : a . ao . My ter clip and mail the coupon right this 
ra 2 wWhnes; ne tea v1 ) 2 ° 





after minute! 

by 13 inches 
HOW TO GET FREE PICTURES THE SPORTING NEWS 
These five attractive pictures are yours 10th and Olive Streets. St. Louis, Missouri 

P . 7" » : _ 7 , Yes, I want the five FREE baseball pictures for my 
as k ‘ - E . | ween ee eee wes = room! Here's my money order for fifty cents for my five- 
weeks [to B ¢ i , NE >, e week subscription to The Sporting News 
big baseball newspaper read by all your iii 
. . , ~ . Na . see es Tee eee eee eee ee eee ee) Tee ee ee ee 
favorite players! It’s filled with all the 
inside news of the game, personal facts Btrest . ..0-. «. Srcccerecccseseees Ccecoeorsre 
about players, box scores and other fig- pa 
ures from 46 leagues, and everything else (Please print or typewrite) 








The ‘Se 


By SHIRLEY ANNE NICHOLSON 
Stratford H. S., Stratford, Conn. 
Age 13. Grade 9. 
Old Anna Pavlinski stood in the door- 
way. 
The first refugees’ carts were rumbling 


Filled with sad-faced children and old 
people 

And household goods piled high. 

Sad was the tale they told 

Of how their homes were burned to the 
ground, 

And the people were fleeing in panic 

From all the country round. 

Hearing this, many in the village fled 

In trembling and fear, 

But to all entreaties old Anna said, 

“Where I belong is — here.” 

Firm she remained in her decision 

Until in the war lists she read, 

“Wounded — Firnik Pavlinski.” 

“Now I must go,” she said. 

Firnik, her husband, came home on 
crutches, 

He who had been so hearty and hale, 

So strong and rugged and brown, 

Was weak now, and strangely pale: 





From Poland they made their arduous 
journey 

Under great hardship and stress, 

In England they boarded a steamer. 

Anna was sad and listless. 

The weather at sea was stormy, 

Grey and leaden the sky, 

The ship rocked with the motion 

Of the waves tossed wild and high. 

But the last day at sea was sunny, 

The sky was a dee p, clear blue, 

And old Anna’s heart grew joyous 

As New York’s skyline came into view. 

She stretched out her arms to the city, 

Unmindful of the water between them, 

For here was her new home, her new 
country, 

America — the land of freedom! 










Publish Your Writing 


Would you like to have your own origi- 
nal work considered for publication in 
Junior Scholastic? If so, send your contri- 
butions to the Junior Scholastic Achieve- 
ment (JSA) Club, 220 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

You may send verse, short stories, let- 
ters, short essays, photographs 

Be sure to give your name, age, home 
address, school and grade. You must also 
have your teacher's signature below the 
statement: “This is to certify that to the 
best of my knowledge the work submitted 
is the original work of this pupil.” 
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NEW MOVIES 


THE WESTERNER (United Artists) 
This is a story of the struggle betwee: 
the cattle men of the Southwest and th« 
farmers who wanted to turn the pas 
tures into crop fields. Gary Cooper 
plays Cole Harden, the wandering cow 
boy who is caught between two fires 
He’s in love with a farmer’s daughter 
(Doris Davenport), and he’s a friend ot 
Judge Roy Bean (Walter Brennan). 
The Judge favors the cattlemen and 
hates the farmers. 

Cole Harden tries to make a compro- 
mise between cattlemen and farmers. 
But he can’t prevent fights, raids, and a 
planned fire which burns the whole corn 
crop. He can't save the old judge trom 
death at the hands of the farmers. 

At the end of the picture, the strug- 
gle is over. The farmer’s daughter and 
the wandering cowboy settle down on 
the burned-out land, to make it bloom 
again. 

It's a good picture, with plenty of 
action and first class acting. 

A LITTLE BIT OF HEAVEN (Uni- 
versal). Midge’s tamily had everything 
- except money. They lived on the low- 
class East Side and liked it. Thev had 
plenty of parties, crowds of friends 

Midge was a lucky girl. She had a 
‘boy friend” (Tommy Bond) and half 
a dozen uncles. She had a good voice 
and a good music teacher. Tony (Billy 
Gilbert) who owned the Italian restau- 
vant, taught Midge her scales while he 
cooked the spaghetti. 

Then a broadcaster discovered 


UR a 


SAYS: “The Committee Model 


ew 
TROMBONE 


< is a distinct addition 
= “to any man’s band.” 
You’ll have 


* 
more fun playing a 


Martin, the horn top 
professionals recommend. 
It’s easier to play, has bet- 
ter tone and you’ll make 
faster progress. Opportunities 
for fame and fortune on ra- 
dio and records were never 
greater. Get started now! 
Send today for FREE folder 
—also photo of Paul Whiteman 
and his all-Martin Trombone 
Section. Mention the in- 
strument you play or prefer. 
Saxophones - Trumpets - Cornets - Trombones 
MARTI BAND INST. 
COMPANY 
Dept. S Elkhart, Ind. 





Fr’ 





October 21, 1940 





Jerry (Tommy Bond) is delivering this 
pretty portable package (Gloria Jean) to 
her uncle’s house. It’s all part of the fun in 
the picture “A Little Bit of Heaven.” 


Midge’s voice. She signed a radio con- 
tract. The family had the money it had 
been wanting — enough money to take 
them into a fine apartment uptown. 

But being elegant wasn't so much fun 
as they had expected. = had a new 
teacher. Tony, the six uncles, the “boy 
friend” and the East Side kids slipped 
out of the picture. While fame and dol- 
lars dropped into her lap, Midge was 
lonely for the old life, the old triends. 
She saw that her family had turned into 
snobs. 

After a miserable birthday party, “too 
high class” for her East Side friends to 
attend, Midge decides that something 
must be done. She sees that her voice 
kas brought all the trouble. So she de- 
cides to “lose” her voice. Next time she’s 
called to the “mike”, she opens her 
mouth and sqeaks pathetically. 

At the end of the picture, Midge and 
her family are with their old friends 
again. Midge regains her voice — and 
her old happy way of living. She and 
her family are finished with snobbery 
forever. 


CITY FOR CONQUEST (Warner 
Brothers). Danny (James Cagney) 
wasn't ambitious. He wanted just 


enough money to send his kid brother 
to music school, and to marry Peggy 
(Ann Sheridan). But Peggy didn’t want 
just a home. She wanted to see her 
name in bright lights. So Peggy left 
Danny to become a dancer. Then, sud- 
denly, Danny became ambitious. 

He had a pair of hard, quick fists, and 
punched his way to success in the prize- 
fighting business. But he didn’t like that 
sort of life, even though it gave him 
money enough to put his brother 
through school. Danny always held 
hope that Peggy would come back to 
share the rewards. 

This isn’t the usual love story, where 
everything comes out right in the end. 
Danny loses his eyesight in a fight. 
Peggy loses her job. They meet again, 
but only to hope for better days and to 
wish they'd never been tempted away 
from their happiness by a vision of fame 
and fortune. 








De Luxe 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


IS THE BEST BUY! 


—and that’s ONLY ONE rea- 
son you'll want this outstand- 


ing dollar pen. Here are all 
of the 


BIG FEATURES 

14 Carat Gold Reinforced 
Point 
(Fine, 
Broad) 

Press To Fill 

*Trans-Vue 
Visible Ink Supply 

Big Capacity—Leak Proof 


Instant Starting— 
Vacuum Sealed Cap 


Medium or 


Beautiful Colors— 
Morocco, gray, 


gold. black. 


Adults’ and Students’ 
(medium) sizes 


green, 


Pen and Pencil Set—$1.50 
A guarantee certificate 
with every pen 

.00 
At your stationery, drug 


or department store—or 
send the coupon direct. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Oft 








= | 
i (Use this coupon if your dealer cannot i 
supply you. Check item desired.) | 
| DAVID KAHN, Inc., No. Bergen, N. J. 
Enclosed please find 
j — $1.00 for Wearever De Luxe Presfil Foun- 
{| tain Pen. © $1.50 for Wearever De Luxe 
{ Pen and Pencil Set. 
: State size and color desired. 
i Vame 
' Address 
1 My dealer is 
1 
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Nuts to You! 


Are you nutty about nuts? 
Each of the following rhymed 
couplets describes a certain 
kind of nut. See if you can 
guess what they are. This 
— is from the Christian 
cience Monitor. 


“I’m a nut that’s smaller than 
a mouse, 
Yet hold within part of a 
house.” 


Another nut says, “Let me 
explain, 

A great, big country I con- 
tain.” 

“Though I'm a nut, the most 
of me 


“A strip of land along the 
shore 

Is found in me,” says number 
four. 


“Though I'm small, yet I en- 
fold 
A strong box pirates use for 


gold.” 


“You cannot speak of me 
without 
A girl's name being round 
about. 
“Tm a nut growing under- 
ground. 
In me a vegetable is found.” 


Answer next week 


Answers 
News Quiz on p. 14 
1. Long live democracy. 
2. b, e. 
3. Orville Wright. 
4. Tom Mix. 
Improve Your Reading, p. 13 
mt 6@& 
2. See page 6, paragraph 7. 
3. 1-—d 
2—e. 
3—a 
4—a 
5—b 
4. sugar and coffee 
5. sugar, oil, wheat, meat, cotton. 


a ~ 
Is a beverage,” says number pe 
three. : 


Getting the Bird 

Letter the names of two 
well-known birds in the empty 
spaces running down the right 
and left sides of the block of 
letters below. If you letter in 
the right names, you will find 
that you have six words run- 
ning from left to right. 


—-AN I. 
—-NDI— 
—ROA— 
—XTR— 
—RDE— 
—NTT— 


Answer next week. 





Riddle Rhyme 


Like to fiddle with a riddle? 

If so, can you guess these few? 

A boat is like a heap of snow 

When it’s — well, what? 

We'll bet you know. 

What has four legs, 

And but one foot 

( This foot wears neither 

Shoe nor boot.) 

A hat is like a king because — P 

Time out for figuring. Please 
pause. 

If by now your brain feels 
weak 

The answers will appear next 
week! 
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START HERE 


Motorist’s Maze 


IT’S a dark and stormy night, but you've got to drive to 
Glo’ster. Only one road in this maze (above) will get you there 
safely. Can you find this road, avoiding all dead-ends and detours, 
and the two main hazards —- BRIDGE WASHED OUT and 
QUICKSAND? 


Answer next week. 









Joke of the Week 


From Carolyn Waldron, 14, 
8th Grade, Phoenix High 
School, Phoenix, N. Y., comes 
the Joke of the Week. Caro- 
lyn gets a JSA button for this: 

Farmer: “If things get too 
bad this winter, we can eat 
our forest preserves.” 

City Slicker: “That's noth- 
ing. If times are hard in the 
city, we can eat our traffic 
jams.” 








Copyright, 1940, by the Newspaper PM, Inc., 
N. Y¥. Reprinted by special permission. 


Pigskin Season Opens 
The Kimbertonian 

The Kimbertonian, pub- 
lished by East Pikeland Con- 
solidat School, Kimberton, 
Pa., has a joke column which 
rates two honorable mentions 
this week. 

Boss: “How did you happen 
to oversleep this morning?” 

Office Boy: “Well, you see 
there are eight of us in the 
house, and the alarm clock 
was set for seven.” 

Binks: “Do you suppose it 
is bad luck to have a cat fol- 
low you?” 

Skinks: “Well, it depends 
on whether you are a man or 
a mouse.” 

Note to Pupil Editors: 
Please send a copy of your 
school magazine or aaer 
to the Editor of Junior Scholas- 
tic, 220 E. 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
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DIVIDE THIS CLOCK FACE INTO SIX PARTS 
SO THAT THE NUMERALS IN EACH PART 
ADD UP TO THE SAME TOTAL 








faNTaN 
IS, 


Law THIS FIGURE IN A SINGLE LINE 





BAND THROUGH A HOLE IN THE END OF 
A MATCH BOX TRAY. COVER THE TRAY 

WITH TINFOIL AND HOLD IT TO YOUR 
EAR WHILE YOU TWANG THE ELASTIC. 


YOU CAN SOON LEARN TO PLAY TUWES 





THE A BEAD TO ONE END OF A 
RUBBER BAND AND PULL THE 
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